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Weather 

Today— Partly cloudy, chance of 
storms, high 86 to 90, low 68 to 74. 
The chance of rain is 30 percent. 
Friday — Partly sunny and hot, high 
, in low 90s. Yesterday— 3 p.m. AQI: 
' 60; temp, range: 95-76. Details on B2. 
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Found Rampant in II. S 

— Shah Threatened Reprisal If Curbed ■ 



During his final three years in 
power, the shah of Iran repeatedly 
warned U.S. officials that he would 
expel CIA agents from his country if 
action were taken against Iranian in- 
telligence operatives for improper ac- 
tivities within the United States. 

These warnings were conveyed to 
the highest level in Washington by 
then-Ambassador Richard M. Helms 
in 1976 and again by his successor, 
William H. Sullivan, last year. 

Helms, in a December 1976 cable to 
then-secretary of state Henry A. Kis-. 
singer, cautioned against “an inflam- 
matory public brouhaha over possioly 
ill-advised intelligence activity. As 
you well know, we are very beholden 
here in the intelligence area and 


therefore correspondingly vulner- 
able;” 

This cable traffic and numerous 
other communications between Teh- 
ran and Washington are disclosed in a 
still-classified staff report on question- 
able foreign intelligence operations in - 
the United States prepared for the 
Senate Foreign Relations subcommit- 
tee on international operations. Por-. 
tions of the secret report, drafted by 
committee legal counsel Michael 
Glennon, were made phblic last week . 
by columnist Jack Anderson. Glennon 
was unavailable for comment yester- 
day. 

The subcommittee report examined 
cases of harassment and surveillance, 
as well as suspected assassination 


plots, against U.S. residents by intelli- 
gence agents of Chile, Iran, the Phi- 
lippines, the Republic of China (Tai- 
wan), the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The activities were aimed at critics 
of some of. those governments as a 
means of influencing American public 
opinion by silencing opposition voices 
in this country, according to the re- 
port. 

Major allegations in the staff study, 
which is being submitted to govern- 
ment intelligence agencies for review, 
include: 

• Kissinger and his press spokes- 
man, Robert Funseth, made “incorrect 
and misleading” public statements on 

See AGENTS, A12, Col. 1 
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tha extent of the government’s knowl- 
edge of Iranian intelligence activities 
in the United States in 1976. 

The report said that as long as 
three years before the Kissinger and 
F.unseth statements the FBI had ad- 
vised the State Department of investi- 
gations it was conducting of harass- 
ment of Iranian students by SAVAK 
agents in. the United States. SAVAK 
was'the Iranian secret police. 

• The State Department has ac- 
tively discouraged FBI investigations 
of' likely crimes committed in the 
XJnited States by friendly intelligence 
services, Moreover, the department 
has' "not expelled known spies using 
diplomatic cover, despite repeated 
‘allegations of misbehavior by those . 
S&ies. : - 

The CIA passed on to SAVAK 
soijie of. the intelligence it received 
frOrh the FBI on a prominent critic of 
the. shah who resided in the United 
States, Nasser Afshar, who was later 
targeted for assassination by the Ira- 
intelligence agency. The CIA, ac- 
i jbprding to the report, also provided 
" information to the intelligence serv- 
rfAeftoOf Chile and the Philippines on 
residents about whom those 
^governments wanted information. 

Serbian emigre, Dragista Kashl- 
ykoyich, was shot to death in Chicago 
UnSfune 1977 after the FBI had re- 
i^cffifd information from the CLA indi- 
cating he was a potential assassina- 
tion^! target of the Yugoslav intelli- 
!^>§5fer e services (UID). A , lQ-yeaiyold 

KnfAsncssr.. ■ ; - 


girl who reportedly witnessed the 
murder was also killed. The report 
said that the FBI had received “a reli- 
able report” that Yugloslav intelli- 
gence officers were involved in the 
murder. The case is unsolved. 

• The Republic of China (Taiwan) 
intelligence services paid and super- 
vised four “well-known” Sino-Ameri- 
can professors to help it keep stu- 
dents under surveillance as recently 
as August 1978. . 

“Traditionally,” the report said, “of- 
ficial governmental concern has been 
directed at foreign-sponsored . efforts 
to subvert the United States govern- 
ment through such ; means as covert 
operations and espionage, 

“The foreign intelligence activities 
that were the subject of this study 
were of a new sort, however; they 
were aimed not at direct subversion 
of the U.S. government through clas- 
sic clandestine techniques but rather 
at influencing American .public opin- 
ion by controlling, by ‘co.unetring,” in 
the jargon of the intelligence commu- 
nity, those groups and,, individuals . 
who might affect that body of opinion 
in ways perceived to be inimical to 
the interests of the foreign countries 
involved.” 

The CIA has a ^disincentive” to col- 
•' lect and evaluate such intelligence be- 
cause of the threat of retaliation 
against CIA personnel, in their host 
countries, the study concluded. Any 
prosecution could also run the risk of 
revealing agency, sources and meth- 
ods. • . ■ ' . 


The FBI does investigate spe- 
cific complaints of criminal violations 
but it makes no systematic effort to. 
ascertain the activities within .the 
United States of “friendly” foreign in- 
telligence ; services, according to the .. 
report. , 

Asked, for example, how the FBI I 
would know about SAVAK agent op- 
erations within the United States, one 
FBI official was quoted as respond- 1 
ing: “Watch ‘60 Minutes’.” 

Nonetheless the State Department 
said it relies almost exclusively upon 
the CIA, FBI and the National Secu- 
rity Agency (NSA) for information on 
the activities of “friendly” foreign in- 
telligence agencies within the United ! 
States. ... 

The theme of reprisal as a deterrent ; 
to investigation of SAVAK was a dom- 
inant one. A Jan. 3, 1977, cable from 
the U.S. embassy in Tehran said that 
if the practices of Iranian intelligence 
were to become an issue in the United 
; States, the shah “would not be able to 
overlook the presence of 70 of your . 
people who are carrying out activities 
contrary to Iranian law.’ ” • . 

At the time there, were 13 SAVAK 
officers reportedly operating in the 
United States. 

On Sept. 11, 1974, the FBI installed . 
"a telephone tap at the Iranian Consu- 
late in San Francisco, with State De-.j 
partment concurrence, after learning 
that SAVAK informers operating ! 

- within the United States, reported •' . 
their information to a telephone num- . 

ber at that location. '■ ; ; j 

It was learned through the tap that 
SAVAK officers assigned to the con- 
' sulate were directing agents in the ; 
western United;. States targeted 
against Iranian students. V 1 v. 

In January 1975, William G., Hyland, 
then director, of . the Sts\te Depart- 
ment’s. Bureau of Information and Re- 
search,. disapproved the tap, -which 
. was immediately terminated. . i 

The FBI later told the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence that the 
tap was turned off for “foreign policy 
reasons,” although an earlier version . 
of the statement said it was termi- 
nated for “political reasons,” accord- 
ing to the staff report 
The episode in which Kissinger and 
Funseth were accused of issuing mis- 
leading public statements grew out of 
an appearance of the shah, on Oct. 24, 


1976, on the CBS “60 Minutes” pro- 
gram. 

Asked about SAVAK operations in 
the United States, the shah said the 
purpose of those activities was “check- 
ing up on anybody who becomes affili- 
ated with circles, organizations hostile 
to my country, which is the role of 
any intelligence organization.” 

At a news conference three days 
later in Hartford, Kissinger said, “It is 
not correct that the United States is 
aware of the fact that Iranian intelli- 
gence personnel are checking on indi- 
viduals living in the United States or 
keeping them under surveillance. We 
are making inquiries about this mat- 
ter, and if it is correct we are going to 
ask that it be stopped.” 

Two weeks later State Department, 
spokesman Funseth said, “We found 
no evidence confirming allegations of 
any illegal or improper activity. And 
the Iranian embassy has assured us 
that none of their officials are com- 
mitting any such activities .... On 
our part, we informed the Iranian em- 
bassy that we do not accept the exer- 
cise of police functions by foreign of- 
ficials in the United States for what- 
ever reason.”- ; j. . ... . . . 
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Three years earlier, notwithstand- 
ing Kissinger's denial, the FBI had re- 
quested State Department clearance 
. to investigate an Iranian intelligence • 
operation designed to infiltrate anti- 
shah student groups. Within, 10 days 
the FBI request . was withdrawn. No 
explanation. was cited. , . . 

On two subsequent occasions before 
- the Kissinger and'. Funseth statements 
the FBI sought authority to place tele- 
phone taps on the Iranian consulate 
in San Franciscp to monitor reports of 
harassment. One request was granted, 
and the tap was later terminated at 
the behest of the State Department. 

‘‘Thus, at the time of Dr. Kissinger's 

• Oct. "24, 1976, statement, at least three ’ 
documents had been transmitted to 

• the State Department by the FBI pro- 
viding information diametrically con- 
trary to his statement,” the report 
said. “State Department spokesman 
Robert Funseth’s Nov. 10, 1976, state- 
ment was both incorrect and mislead- 
ing.” 

A “working paper” later produced 
by the State Department, used to 
brief Kissinger, raised several options 
for dealing with the SAVAK issue. 

• One of the options was to ask the 
attorney general to order a thorough 


... some sparks of difference after an appearance on television’s “60 Minutes.’ 


FBI investigation of SAVAK. There 
was a caution, however, that the Irani- 
ans “would be irritated by the fact of 
the investigation alone, which could 
lead to counteractions against us in 
Iran. ... If evidence were found of 
past impropriety, we/. would be left, 
with an endless source of friction with 
Iran.” v . \ v ,■ , . . ; . 

The option that was finally selected 
recommended simply ‘that a. depart- 
ment official explain to Iranian Am- 
bassador Ardeshir Zahedi that Iranian 
intelligence •; in the United States 
should respect U.S. laws, while point- 
ing out that the United States had no 
evidence they would act improperly, 
the Senate report said. . 

“This option was the one selected,” 
it further reported. 

The Carter administration was also 
informed in detail of SAVAK activi- 
ties after national security adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski asked the Justice 
Department for a full report on Ira- 
nian operations that might run afoul 
of the law. 

A July 6, 1978, secret memorandum 


from then deputy attorney general 
Benjamin R. Civiletti warned Brzezin- 
ski that SAVAK was carrying : out 
“significant police, security and nori- 
diplomatic political activity'! ,in the-j 
United States. The report does not me- 
dicate that Brzezinski or other offi- ” 
cials took any action to tighten con- 
trol over SAVAK actions. u/y.v 

In fact, on Aug. 18, 1978, Ambassa^ , 
dor Sullivan, who was in Washington*? 
went to, the Justice Department ; tiv t 
warn, personally of the foreign policy < 
implications of ; the possible indicts j 
njent of SAVAK agents and Iranian/ 1 
embassy personnel' by a Chicago/ 
grand jury investigating SAVAK’s 
role in organizing . pro-shah demon- 
strations in Washington in November* 

1977. ///* :; 

There is no evidence that Sullivan’s/ . 
warning was transmitted to the grand 
jury. But .State Department officials; 
recall independently of the Senate re-1 
port that Sullivan emphasized to the - 
. Justice Department the “unique” na- 
ture of U.S. intelligence “assets” in: 

Iran. . • . . • : 
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M.The. most highly : publicized intru- 
into the United States of -Chile s 
directorate of National Intelligence 
^•(JDINA) grew out of the assassination 
wvcif Orlando Letelier, former Chilean 
^ambassador to the. United States, in 
September 1976. : . ; - - 

The indictment of the director of 
M^hile’s intelligence service, Manuel 
Contreras Sepulveda, by a federal 
,a grand jury in Washington provided a 
w remarkable case study of foreign espi- 
onage operations aimed at silencing 
political dissidents within the United 
States. 4 . 

|35| Letelier’s assassination fit into a 
Oattern of reprisal practiced not only 
8$y DINA but also by a wider network 
Latin American intelligence agen- 

§ es comprising Argentina, Bolivia, 
razil, Chile, Paraguay and Uruguay, 
Recording to the Senate report and in- 
'Idependent testimony of U.S. intelli-- 
i^gerice officials. The - joint effort is 
•jl^nown as Operation Condor. 

The Senate report- mentions a 
i'£ 4 *phase three” aspect of Operation, 
[^Condor which involves the formation 
j$jf special teams to carry out “sanc- 
tions” — including assassinations—- 

Against the enemies of its constituent 
•i^oyernments. * " ’ -7 ■ 

/One such operation was targeted m 
against a group of European left- 
ists, including , the notorious terrorist 
S^tnown as Carlos. In this case the CIA,, 
"'-learned of the plans and warned the 
'^governments of France and ^Portugal, 
jrt-yhdre the assassinations were ex- 
^'pdeted to be carried out, according to 
intelligence officials. The plan was 
Ipalled off when the governments of 
those two countries warned represent- 
atives- of Condor against carrying it 

i£^\he Senate report disclosed that 
ijedridor had considered establishing 


ORLANDO LETELIER ' 

. , , assassinated in 1976 

Its own station in Miami in 1974. 
When the CIA learned of this scheme, 
too, it alerted the State Department 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
rejected a State Department proposal 
to protest formally to the govern- 
ments involved in Condor.. Instead it. 
was decided that the CIA would ex- 
press U.S. disapproval through regu- 
lar intelligence channels, by inform- 
ing DINA. No Condor station was 
opened in Miami. > 

The Senate report said the FBI had 
concluded early in its investigation of 
the Letelier assassination that the 
murder “may have been carried out as 
a third phase of Operation Condor.” 



* jj 

Si ‘Although the * — - 
Sence community, is. described; as a > 
ISjighly structured group of organiza- 
luhiohs based in general on the Ameri- 
ican : system, its efforts appear to have 
Seen both more low-key and more am- 
i^ateurish than have those of its Iranian 
'Sand Taiwanese counterparts. 

S But its concerns are remarkable 

iSaleJnning in May 1973, the Intelli- 
gence Service of the Armd Forces of 
i'^thg Philippines began infiltrating _ the 
Sllmted States with agents assignd to 
'Neutralize poHtical opponents of Pres- 
Sident Ferdinand Marcos, 
it Spne of those agents walked into an 
office in -San Francisco bearing a 
Sletferof introduction from the Consul 
Mineral of the Philippine Consulate 
;%iere and an offer to establish a liai- 
relationship to trade information 
iSBSput Philippine immigrants. The FBI 
-md the San Francisco PoUc e Depart- 
,«ineht tiirnd down the offer. 


Philippine lntelli- 



PHILIPPINE PRESIDENT MARCOS 
. neutralizing Political opponents 



- staff investigation that Russian agents 
conducted “acts of harassment,, intimi- 
dation and surveillance” in the United, 
States ‘‘with alarmihg;.regularity.” Re- 
peated requests for examples, how* . • 

ever; produced only one: a 1977 case; j 
in which a Soviet intelligence officer 
was reported to have solicited a young 
Soviet Jew, who had recently emi- 
grated to the United States, to write 
and publish anti- Zionist and anti-Is- 
raeli articles. . .. t . .J 

The emigre was; reportedly, told that -j 

his family would be arrested if he re- ; 
fused. The Senate study does not dis- 
close what happened. . ’ ^ 

The study’s author -seems convinced 

that the FBI’s responses indicate that 
\ the KGB is indeed engaged in tradi- , 
tional spying, and apparently devotes 
little of its resources in the United 
States to silencing its critics. 



Yugoslav) intelligence operations in 
the United States are describe^ as 
“extensive” and aimed at the penetra- 
tion, neutralization and destruction of 
anti-communist emigre groups, ac- 
cording to evidence gathered by the 
FBI. : ' . 

' The catalogue of activities carried 
out by agents, of Yugoslavia’s Admin- 
istration for Research and Documen- 
tation (UID) includes harassment, in- 
timidation and, perhaps, assassination, 
the bureau believes. ... — 

The Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee report cited the Chicago 
‘ murders of Serbian emigre Dragista 
Kashikovich and a 10-year-old girl Re- 
lieved to have witnessed that killing 
as acts in which Yugoslav intelligence 
is widely suspected to have played a 



part, although ho connection has yet 
been established. Tho murders are 
still listed as unsolved by Chicago po- 


lice. . • . . . 

• The Senate report also said the^.Yu- 

• goslaw Consul General in San Fran- 

cisco,' Tugomir Dzalto, was accused by 
numerous emigres . , of threatening 
them if they’ declined to-be recruited 
as informers. . • ; 

“The" State ' Department’s continued 
refusal to expel such officials lends 
plausibility, among his targets, to the 
claim Dzalto- repeatedly -made that it 
would do little good to go to the FBI: 
the Yugoslav Embassy in Washington, 
he said, can manipulate American au- 
thorities’ to' minimize the impact of 
such an occurrence,” the Senate re- 
port said. . ' v 

Although the Yugoslav . intelligence 


service has not been directly impli- 
cated in any assassination, the report 
said “knowledgeable FBI officials be- 
lieve that the likely modus operandi 
of. Yugoslav agent-assassins is to pose 
as tourists or businessmen who have 
traveled first to other foreign : coun- 
tries. Approximately 10 to 15 murders 
have occurred in Europe which have 
been, attributed to Yugoslav intelli- 
• gence agents, although verification by 
United States authroities has not been 
possible.” . 

The report also said that the major- 
ity of the reported incidents of intimi- 
dation by Yugoslav agents “do not 
constitute activities which violate fed- 
eral statutes within the jurisdiction of 
the FBI they therefore have not been 
investigated or verified by the FBI.” 


The Taiwanese 



The American opening toward Pe- 
king has turned Taiwan’s intelligence 
agency from a trusted ally with no in- 
terest in spying inside the United * 
States into a wounded, hostile force 
that “could carry out the same types 
of operations — paramilitary activities, 
sabotage and espionage — against 
United States persons and interests as 
now are targeted” against Peking, the 
Senate Staff report concludes. 

Intelligence reports on a meeting in 
Taipei in September, 1971, of the 
three main Taiwanese intelligence or- 
ganizations disclose that Taiwan be- 
gan plotting a strategy to delay or, if 
possible, undermine the normalization 
of relations between Washington and 
Peking, in part by actively countering 
pro-Peking groups and individuals as 
they emerged here. 

Considered and rejected at the 1971 


meeting was a plan to send letter 
bombs to Peking’s newly established 
liaison office in Washington. The le- 
thal letters would also/have been sent 
to Americans supporting Peking, par- 
ticularly prominent academics who 
had made recent trips to China and 
then spoken in favor of recognition of. 
that government. Prime Minister 
Chiang Ching-kuo vetoed the idea be- 
cause -of the probable political back- 
lash. & '' I 

. But the . National . Security Bureau 
did win approval to send an important 
operative, Mei K’o-wang, to Washing- 
ton to take charge .Of all 'intelligence 
activities inside the United States and 
to prepare the network to go com : 
pletely “underground” when the 

United States established diplomatic 
relations with China. Mei arrived in 
Washington in 1974 and worked under 


the cover of a New York-based busi- 
ness called the China Development 
Corp., according to intelligence - 
sources interviewed for the Senate; 
study. ' .&• 

U.S/ intelligence reports show that 
the Taiwanese thought normalization 
was just around the corner in 1974. 
But they concluded with the fall of 
Saigon in April 1975 that they had at 
least three more years before Presi- 
dent Ford (or. his successor) would- 
consider recognizing Peking. They set . 
out to make maximum political use of 
that breathing space. 

A new intelligence chief, Wang; Hsi- ; ; 
lin, was dispatched to Washington and 
he attempted to launch a. program to 
recruit Chinese-Americans to travel to 
China and then report what they 
learned to Taiwanese intelligence 
agents upon return. Agents were infil- 
trated into pro-Peking groups with in- 


structions to disrupt' their activities; 
- Violent clashes occurred in demon- 
strations in San Francisco in May 
1978. : 

At least 45 Taiwanese intelligence 
officers were present in the United 
States at the beginning of this year. 
Ten to 25 of them are believed to be 
on U.S. college campuses, where they 
engage in infiltration, surveillance 
and the organization of> anti-Peking 
demonstrations. Four “well-known” 
Sino^ American professors, have report- 
edly been put . on the payroll of the 
Intelligence Bureau of the Ministry of r 
.National Defense in Taipei. - 

U.S. investigators have identified an 
additional Taiwanese objective, but. 
there is no information available on 
how successful the effort has been. It 
• is to “develop assets in the United 
States government' who might provide 
useful information” to Taiwan. 


The Iranians 


SAVAK, formally known as the Na- 
tional Security and Intelligence Or- 
ganization, was set up with CIA funds 
and advice in 1956. Iran’s agents have 
been trained in surveillance and other 
espionage activities by the CIA, and 
the Senate report suggests that some 
of those agents returned to the United 
States and put those techniques into 
practice here. 

At the peak of its Influence, SA- 
VAK had at least 13 full-time case of- 
ficers running a network of informers 
and infiltrators covering 30,000 Ira- 
nian students on U.S. campuses. The 
head of U.S.-based SAVAK. agents un- 
til last February was Mansour Rafiza- 
deh, who operated under the cover of 
an attache at the Iranian mission to 
the United Nations. FBI, CIA. and 
State Department officials' were 
aware of Rafizadeh’s true job. 

Rafizadeh’s agents routinely re- 
cruited and paid student informers in 
the United States throughout the 
1970s. The going rate at one time was 
$70 for a fast report on a student , 
meeting. There was enough business 
to justify setting aside an entire room 
in the Iranian consulate in San Fran- 


cisco for the unlisted telephone to 
which informers called, in their re- 
ports. '.. . '• 

Far more sinister covert actions, in- 
. . cludirig attempted murder, surface in 
the Senate report, which says that 
“the most significant SAVAK opera- 
tion in the United States known. to the 
intelligence community” was a plan in 
early 1977 to- murder Nasser Afshar, 
an Iranian-born U.S. citizen who an- 
gered. SAVAK by taking out ads in 
U.S. newspapers denouncing the shah. 

The report offers confirmation for 
an account of the plan to kill Afshar 
‘ given in 1977 to The Washington Post 
by Afshar’s would-be assassin, Jules 
Khan Pira, shortly after Pira defected 
from SAVAK in Paris. 

Richard Cottam, a former CIA 
agent who became a professor of po- 
litical -science • at the University of 
Pittsburgh and who was one of the 
most articulate critics of the shah in 
the Iranian ruler’s final years, on the 
throne, reported to the FBI as early 
as 1976 that Iranian assassination 
squads were in the United States. 
Reza Baraheni, an Iranian poet and 
dissident, was one known target of thq 




hit teams, which were supposed to 
make executions appear to be com- 
mon crimes such as muggings, Cottam 
said.. Baraheni was never harmed. 

In! January, 1978, an official of the 
Iranian ‘ Students Association— the 
leading, anti-shah . group in this coun- 
try— was lured to a meeting in Chico, 
Calif., where five bullets were fired at 
him. All missed. One of the two Irani- 
ans suspected of the shooting attempt . 
was later linked to SAVAK in a Jus- 
tice Department report to the Na- 
tional Security Council. The two ac- 
cused assailants were acquitted at 
their trial. 

In addition to the activities directed 
at Iranians here, SAVAK became 
deeply involved in conditioning U.S. 
opinions toward the shah and toward 
the Iranian-U.S. alliance worked out 
by Nikon and Kissinger and reaf- 
firmed by Carter and his national se- 
curity adviser, Zbigniew Brzezinski. 

Officials acknowledge now that SA- 
VAK: volunteered detailed informa- 
tion on Iranian student organizations 
in the United States to an eagerly lis- 
tening FBI, which reciprocated with 



/ 


information for SAVAK. U.S. immip. 
gration officials in Chicago also coo* 
perhted . .. with Iranian diplomats bdj; 
lieved to have: been SAVAK agentsV 
The; agents were given the passports; 
of two Iranian dissident students, in-:; 

• volved. in a Chicago court case last.; 
. year, according to Chicago lawyers iig., 
tervie wed. by The Washington Post. 

. An on-going . Chicago grand jury in-' 
vestigation of SAVAK financing of- 
pro-shah demonstrators who traveled 
to Washington from all over the coun-. 
try in November , 1977 also under-^ 
scores SAVAK’s involvement in politi- 
cal activity in the United States. That 
' involvement had become so visible by 
February 1978 that Brzezinski felt 
compelled to ask the State Depart- 
ment to warn the Iranians “not to use 
SAVAK and the Pahlavi Foundation 
to orchestrate a pro-shah campaign in > 
the United States,” according to the 
Senate study. 

The report does not state whether^ 
Brzezinski had in mind the Tehran- 
based Pahlavi Foundation or the New; 
York-based organization of the same 
name. > ' • 


